The Cti*m Empire
Western world, from agrarian communism to mercantilism, was tried out in the China of this period.
If we look at a map of China of the first of these periods, the "Spring and Autumn", the Chou kingdom, with its capital Ch'eng-choUj appears as a narrow strip along the lower reaches of the Ho-fo, a southern tributary of the Hoang-ho. Like Switzerland, this little state, all that remains of the Chou kingdom, is surrounded by states or principalities. There are ten of these: the Ch'in, still small, in the west, the great Ch'in state in the north, the Yen in the north west around the mouth of the Yellow River, and the Ts'ai south of the Yen in the area of the present Ghihli. To the south stretches the great state of Ch'u, to beyond the Yang-tse, in the east lies the Wu on the lower reaches of the Yang-tse and finally in the centre are the small states of Cheng, Wei, Sung and Lu. This was the picture from the eighth to the fourth centuries B.C. In about 350 B.C. we find the same group of states, still in conflict, and, in the centre of them, a new one, the Han, the cradle of the fourth dynasty. Before this, however, it was the Ch'in state which gradually extended its power over its neighbours and, having triumphed over its greatest enemy, the great South Chu state, united all these into an Empire which extended from the Great Wall to the region of Canton. The Ch'in became the third dynasty, and their power had been prepared over generations. It was based on a radical reform of the agricultural economy and a strictly centralised state organisation. It put an end to the system under which the peasants cultivated the land for the benefit of their landlords.
"The peasants were grouped in units of five or ten families,
mutually responsible and hence constantly watchful of each
other.   Families with more than two male members had to
' 'separate or pay double taxes.  The number of fields, houses,
servants and  even  the  amount of clothing allowed  was
strictly  regulated. . . .     The   country  was   divided  into
districts, each under an official.   Each man was liable to
military service for the whole of his life, and this was pitilessly
enforced.   There were no rewards, only punishments.   The
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